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given is rather over than under the mark; for only
about a dozen of the 100 vessels mentioned are of the
swiftest type, fitted to cope in any degree with an
enemy's cruiser which, like the famous Esmeralda, can
steam 18 knots an hour.

And what would be the result if only one or two
such cruisers got to sea under dashing and- skilful
commanders ? This is by no means an unlikely event,
nor does the supposition that it may happen cast the
slightest slur upon our navy. Its officers and men
to-day are as brave and able as those who fought and
triumphed under Nelson, and much better trained than
they were. Its ironclads are in a much more efficient
condition than the strained and leaky hulls which broke
the French and Spanish line at Trafalgar. I do not doubt
that the enemy's fleets would be beaten, and the enemy's
commerce forced to seek the protection of neutral flags,
under which, as a result of the concession we made in
1856, it would flourish in perfect safety. Whatever
steam and steel can do would be done. But no men
can perform impossibilities; and it is an impossibility to
protect to-day the whole of our mighty commerce. In
no naval struggle in which we have been engaged, with
the single exception of the Crimean War, have we
succeeded in preventing all the cruisers of the enemy
from getting to sea. We could not hope, for instance,
throughout the whole course of a war with France to
keep every French port close shut. Under the most
favourable circumstances a few vessels would get out;
and though they might be captured after a short career,
the damage they would do would be almost incalculable.

Let us suppose that on the outbreak of hostilities a
swift cruiser of the type of our own Mersey, or the Chilian